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GERMANIC WORD STUDIES 
1. German gehen; stehen. 

Two opinions are current as regards the etymology of the 
Germanic correspondents of the modem word gehen. Fick, 
Brugmann, Prellwitz refer it to the root of Skr. ji-M4e ' goes 
forth'. But Kluge', doubtless in opposition to this compari- 
son, casts doubt on a root ghai 'gehen'. Herein his skepti- 
cism is justified. Whitney in his Verb-Forms, etc., properly 
speaks of 2\/ hd as the middle voice of IV ^^ 'relinquere' 
with the signification slightly weakened or generalized. The 
reply would be, of course, that German showed the same 
"weakening" of meaning. The time of the weakening may 
have lain in the proethnic period, or the shift may have in- 
dependently come into being in Sanskrit and Germanic. 

Kluge's really strong objection lies in the statement that 
there are no nominal derivatives to the root of gehen in 
Germanic. It may also be noted, though one may fall back 
of course on the root-aorist, that this root in Sanskrit forms 
the reduplicated present only. But the force of this state- 
ment, also, may be countered by noting the evanescence of 
reduplication in Germanic. Another circumstance of value 
in determining the etymology is that gehen forms the present 
system only in Germanic, and this perhaps makes against its 
cognation with Skr. jihite, but surely does make for the sug- 
gestion I am about to advance. 

It has often been noted how the flexion of gehen runs paral- 
lel with the flexion of stehen. On this point Paul expresses 
himself at some length in his Deutsches Worterbuch, and it 
is pointedly condensed by Brugmann as follows: "In jeder 
Beziehung ging mit (OHG.) stdm stem das Verbum gam 
gem 'gehe' Hand in Hand" (Grundriss: II 2, p. 1066), and 
I assume that Crim-Gothie geen presents no conflict to that 
statement. For the flexion of stem we seem to be in posses- 
sion of pretty adequate knowledge, viz. : that 2d sg. stes is 
from sthdyesi and 3d sg. stet from sthdijti (see the paradigm 
in Streitberg's Urgerm. Gram., p. 310), while 1st sg. stdm 
is from sth(9)-e-mi (cf. Brugmann, 1. s. c). 
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What I assume to have happened, using Old High German 
for an illustration, is that, having the infinitive stantan-. 3d. 
sg. stet, they created to infin. gangan an analogical get. The 
pair stet and get are counter terms, and liable to analogical 
influence, the one from the other, cf. French rendre 'to give, 
render" (from Lat. reddere) which has picked up its nasal 
from prendre 'to take' (Lat. prendere). 

Such a merely analogical origin for the paradigm of 'gehen' 
accounts for the lack of derivatives from a root *ghai-{i. e. 
ghay-), and this must be the controlling factor in a decision. 
On the other hand I feel great doubt as to the form sth-e-t 
which must be assumed as the startform for OHG. stdt, 
whereas, if we had a startform ghe-t (cf. Skr. aor. a-hat 
'reliquit') the source of gd-t is manifest. The interplay of 
the counterterms gat and stet would then have yielded get 
and stdt. But the d/e variation may all be due to impera- 
tives, e. g. 1st plur. stdmes whose d corresponds to the e of 
Lat. stemus (1st plur. subj.). 

If beside Eng. stand we set uTa-Ospo? = axaSio? 'standing', 
whence 'steadfast, firm', we may infer a secondary root 
stha'^ndh-fd-. Note the w-infix in Skr. d-sandU 'sessel' ( :OBulg. 
s^dq 'ich setze mich') : d-sdda'-s (for the long vocalism cf. 
Lat sedes) 'sitzkissen'. These traces of w-flexion for the root 
sed- 'to sit' may be referred to the influence of the M-flexion 
exhibited in Goth, gaggan 'gehen' and in Eng. stand 'stehen'. 

2. Gothic spillon, Eng. spell. 

Readers of this Journal (see 6, 247) may be interested to 
know that Professor F. A. Woo(? quite independently ad- 
vanced the same etymology in Mod. Lang. Notes 26, 167, 
just as I proposed, meo Marte, the same explanation for 
Sap-SotTCTst that Professor "Wood had proposed long before (see 
A J Ph. 32, 408 ^). It may also be worth noting that Feist's 
report of my etymology of spillon makes me deny root-cogna- 
tion — as I did question any common semantic history — be- 
tween spillon and Lat. ap-pellare. 
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